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EDITORIAL. 


USICAL highlight of the month has been 
the visit to these shores of two out- 
standing young French musicians, 

René Franc and Pierre Braslavsky. We caught 
them at the London Jazz Club and were consid- 
erably impressed by their prowess. 


They play clarinet and soprano saxophone 
respectively and feature duets in the Mezzrow- 
Bechet manner. Braslavsky plays with great 
power and a fine swing and it is obvious that 
Franc, with a little more experience, will soon 
become a first class jazz clarinetist. 


Frankly, we must admit, we thought the duet 
business was carried on a little too long — the 
lack of variation in tone colour was apt to become 
boring — but directly the two boys were joined 
by the Humphrey Lyttelton band, then the 
joint really jumped. 

Au revoir, Pierre and René. Come again soon. 


DELTA RECORDS. 

Pete Payne, the enterprising secretary of the 
Catford Rhythm Club, took the opportunity 
during the French boys visit to record René 
Franc on his new Delta label. It was unfortunate 
that Braslavsky was unable to record also, owing 
to a prior contract, but two fine sides were cut, 
Bienville Blues/Lonesome Blues under the name of 
René Franc and His Jazzmen. t 


We are informed that the idea behind Delta 
Records is to give a recording chance to those 
more-or-less ‘‘unknowns’’ in the jazzband 
world who will have little chance to ever make 
records for the larger companies. Two sides 
have already been cut by Mike Daniels’ Delta 
Jazzmen. They can be obtained from Payne’s 
Music Shop, 213, Bromley Road, Catford at 9/- 
each, post free. 


ORIGINAL D!IXIELANDERS. 

Whilst on the subject of British bands, we have 
just received some interesting news of a scheme 
to resurrect the old George Webb Dixielanders. 
The band will be called the Original Dixielanders 
(perhaps Original British Dixielanders would 
have been a better title !) and the people behind 
the project are The Farley Radio Service Ltd. 
Already a start has been made, although it has 
been decided that at least three months’ 
rehearsal will be necessary before the band will 
be ready for the public. Managing the band will 
be the two old dixielanders, Reg Rigden and 
Buddy Vallis, whilst the arrangements will be 
in the capable hands of Owen Bryce. If any 
young musicians with dixieland aspirations care 
to contact either of the above gentlemen at the 
Farley Radio Service Ltd., 23, Thomas Street, 
Woolwich, they will be sure of a sympathetic 
hearing. 


NEW CLUBS. 

We hear of two new clubs being formed this 
month, Firstly, the Cambridge Rhythm Club 
has been reformed and is going great guns at 
the Red Cow Hotel, Cambridge, with collector 
Pip Reynolds as mentor in chief. Secondly, we 
hear that the indefatigable Owen Bryce is trying 
to obtain the Ritz Ballroom, Woolwich for the 
formation of a new club in that district. In the 
same district we note that the same Bryce has 
lately opened a new jazz record store under the 
name of The Hot Spot—he has been lucky 
enough to obtain the services, as chargé 
d’ affaires, of that man with the large moustache, 
James Asman. 


JAZZFINDER TO PLAYBACK. 

Orin Blackstone informs us that his magazine 
will in future be called Playback (incorporating 
The Jazzfinder). The reason for this change is 
that from the beginning of this year the maga- 
zine is going to be enlarged considerably and 
will contain much more material. The subscrip- 
tion rate, as from January 1949, will be 17/6 per 
year or pro rata for shorter periods. All sub- 
scriptions received by us up to the publication 
of this news will be honoured in full at the old 
subscription rate. 


THE EDITORS. 


Calypso and 


By LORD CRESSER. 


AZZ is a tree of many roots and many 

_ branches, and it is interesting to remem- 
ber that but for differences of climate and 
working conditions the West Indies might 
have been just as important in its develop- 
ment as the Southern States of America. In 
any case it is significant that the moreadvanced 
forms of jazz are very widely embracing the 
Afro-Spanish rhythms of the West Indies and 
kindred countries, and it well may be that in 
twenty years from now we shall look back 
and see that what sprung from a common 
seed has been reunited. 


Calypso—the improvising of lyrics on 
events and personalities of the day against a 
stirring rhythmical background —is more 
than three hundred years old. Contrary to 
belief, it is not native to Trinidad, but is found 
in all the West Indian Colonies, - Brazil, 
Venezuela and Cuba. In Brazil it is called the 
Samba ; in Venezuela La Conga, and in Cuba 
the Afro-Cubana. However, it may be said 
that Calypso was first commercialized in 
Trinidad, and is now closely identified with 
it throughout the world. 


The rhythms that gave birth to Calypso 
were brought over by the first slaves trans- 
ported from Africa to the West Indies, and it 
is through their descendants that they sur- 
vive. In America, where the slaves had a 
harder time, the musical instincts of the 
African people took a more melancholy turn 
and expressed themselves in Spirituals and 
Blues. But in the warmer countries, and in 
the West Indies in particular, where life was 
not so rigorous, the native African rhythms 
were more cheerful. 


The slaves were divided into work gangs 
under a slave overseer, who was generally the 
best singer in the gang, and who went under 
the title of Chantwell. As the slaves worked 
they sang, led by the Chantwell, and accom- 
panied by their children on primitive drums 
and other native instruments. Thus came 
about the Tamboo-Bamboo bands, from the 
word *‘ tambour,’’ which is French for drum. 

The rhythms varied according to the type 
of work being done, and were called Bongoes, 
Changoes and Calindas. Through hearing the 


music of their masters the slaves eventually 
introduced various European strains, Spanish 
rhythms predominating, possibly because they 
were the liveliest. 


They were originally chanted in the dialects 
of Africa — such as the Yoruba and Wagimian 
dialects of the Congo, and here is an example 
of one : 


Aye ja romy aye, 

Aye ja romy shango, 
Aye ja romy meta buri, 
Aye ja romy shango. 


The word “* Ja,"” was the name of one of the 
many African gods, known as ‘‘ Strong God 
of the Oppressed,’’ upon whom the slaves 


called for help when their labours seemed too | 


arduous, and ‘‘ Shango,’’ was the god of 
dances, in whose honour they held a cere- 
monial each month on the second night of the 
wane of the moon. The word “‘ Aye,’’ meant 
‘*Yes,”’ while ‘“‘ Meta Buri,’’ meant am 
Coming.’’ Therefore, a free translation of 
the whole would be : ‘‘ Yes, strong god of the 
oppressed, | am coming to the sacred dance.’” 


When the days work was done and they had 


eaten supper the slaves would gather around - 


for about an hour’s entertainment, and the 
Chantwell of the best gang of the day would 
sing, accompanied by drums, and usually 
making jokes about another gang. This song 
would be answered by another Chantwell, 
and so on. It was all spontaneous, and this 
was how the particular type of lyric associated 
with Calypso originated. 


Eventually, because the slaves had to learn 
French, the songs were sung in a kind of Afro- 
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French tongue, which is still spoken in the 
islands, and is known as patois. It was not 
until after the first world war that Calypsoes 
wholly in English were heard. 


Calypso is now an integral part of Carnival 
in the West Indies. Carnival, or what was 
known until two decades ago by the French 
name, ‘‘ Masquerade,’’ is the national festival 
of Trinidad, and is the equivalent of the Mardi 
Gras of Louisiana, and similar festivals held in 
Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, Martinique and St. 
Lucia. Originally, it was a European festival 
in which the slaves had no part, but when they 
were emancipated they began to imitate the 
whites at Carnival time. Of course the 
Europeans held aloof from their rejoicings, 
and said they were making ‘‘ Carrousel.’’ In 
the broken French of the ex-slaves this word 
became slurred and distorted, until it became 
‘* Calypso,’’ which is patois French. 


Two old slave customs had a direct bearing 
on the development of the Carnival. The 
‘‘Inter-Estate Games,’’ and the ‘‘ Canne 
Boulay.’’ The ‘‘ Inter-Estate Games,’’ were 
encouraged by overseers to keep gangs 
together and out of mischief. At these 
gatherings there were stick games, dances and 
songs, and it was through them that Bongo, 
Calindas and African songs (work songs, war 
songs and festive songs) were maintained. 


When a fire broke out on one of the estates, 
slaves from a neighbouring estates were 
called in to help put out the flames. If it was 
at night these gangs were equipped with 
‘*cannes brulees,’’ or burning canes, which the 
Afro-French patois has softened to ‘*‘ Canne 
Boulay.’” The gangs carrying these torches 
usually filed along to the rhythmic beat of the 
“‘ Tamboo-Bamboo,”’ or drum, and a strange, 
primitive sight they must have been. 


(please turn to page 9) 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 
in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 
THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAYE CAREY 
with neariy 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


An IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Reviewed by STANLEY DANCE. 


DISCOGRAPHIE 

Critique des meilleurs disques de jazz 

by Hugues Panassié 

Editions Ch. Grasset, Geneva, Fr. 9-50. 

Here is a new discography, at once original, 
timely and invaluable. In some 250 pages the 
author lists the best jazz records with brief 
notes about the artists and their music. 

Hitherto, discographies have been rela- 
tively uncritical, including an enormous 
number of records of little musical value for 
the sake of completeness. They have served 
their purpose, especially as reference books 
for those who already knew their way around. 
But with the remarkable increase in the 
number of available records during the past 
four years, some guide to the best has become 
of vital importance both for newcomers to the 
music and for those to whom dictates of 
space make constant pruning of their collec- 
tions a necessity. There is, in my opinion, 
no better guide for this purpose than Hugues 
Panassié, no one with a better ear writing 
about the music, no one devoting so much 
time and thought to it, no one loving it so 
deeply and with such wide understanding. 

Panassié’s critica! standards have been 
formulating over a long period of time. In 
the light of new experience, he has not 
hesitated or lacked the courage to contradict 
some of his earlier opinions, to elevate those 
whom he had undeservedly shunned, not to 
relegate those whose talent he had over- 
estimated. There has been no narrowing 
down in the field of interest, no absurd 
concentration on one jazz style, or aspect of 
a style, at the expense of all others ; rather 
has it broadened, but it is an interest attended 
at all times by an increasingly accurate 
critical faculty. Thus, while he .vas writing 
about ‘‘New Orieans Style’’ long before 
most of its present inimature advocates had 
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either heard of it or been heara of, his enthus- 
iasm did not entail acceptance of any of the 
third-rate music produced under the sad 
banner of the New Orleans Revival.”’ 

Artificial and illogical barriers of date and 
style are thrown down here in ¢')2 search for 
the best, and a strictly alphabetical arrange- 
ment repeatedly illustrates the continuity of 
spirit underlying jazz evolution. A sequence 
of names, typical in its variety and indicative 
of the approach, is the following : Illinois 
Jacquet, Jazz at the Philharmonic, Blind 
Lemon Jefferson, Hilton Jefferson, Cousin 
Joe, Charlie Johnson. 

Like everyone else with love and knowledge 
of the music, Panassié recognises the suprem- 
acy of the Negro in jazz, which is the chief 
reason why there are few items by white 
musicians in the bock. The inexperienced, 
if they read the glossy American musical 
magazines and their English counterparts, 


will continually come across lengthy articles 
extolling the talents of white musicians, and 
they will wonder at their omission here. 
Each year they will read of new and more 
splendid white musicians, so that their 
conception of the jazz scene may take on an 
inverted bias. Now fundamentally this 
results from race prejudice, although neither 
the musicians nor the magazines are neces- 
sarily guilty of it. But opportunities for the 
Negro musician are fewer, the best jobs and 
locations, the radio outlets, do not come to 
him with ease or frequency. No matter how 
talented, his is always a long hard fight for 
recognition. Panassié and this book are on 
his side, not accidentally, and not with 
prejudice, but because the consideration here 
is the best in jazz. 


Another reason which further reduces the 
number of selections by white musicians is 
that, so far as possible, records have been 
chosen for high quality from beginning to 
end, rather than for outstanding solos, how- 
ever brilliant. There have been a number of 
really talented white musicians, but it is 
seldom that they are to be heard in good 
company on records, with the result that their 
best efforts are usually preceded or followed 
by something quite obnoxious. Mezz, a 
notable exception, is often to be heard with 
great coloured musicians, but others like 
Berigan, Tough and Krupa have not been so 
fortunate. 


This method of selection is obviously the 
most logical, but it must often have brought 
grief to Panassié wien it excluded a record of 
generally marvellous content marred only 
by some short, sub-standard passages. Never- 
theless, he has abided by it strictly except in 
the case of Louis Armstrong, where the few 
records that were spoiled by poor recording 
or poor accompaniments have been included 
for the sake of compicieness. The method 
is at its most rewarding when it picks for us 
all the worthwhile instrumentals from the 
enormous and bawling rnass of Cab Calloway 
items. 


Inevitably, the choice of records remains a 
personal one, and in some cases it will pro- 
voke argument, but that is one of the book’s 
great charms. It is fascinating to match your 
own choice against Panassié’s, to match your 
integrity against his. For instance, in If I 
Could Be With You and Baby, Won't You Please 
Come Home ? by McKinney's Cotton Pickers, 
George Thomas attained a peak in jazz singing 
which has never, to my mind, been attained 
since. Less scrupulous than Panassié, | would 
surely have included those two sides withouz 
regard to the rest of the performances. Then 
there are entries which will surprise you, 
with which you may disagree. More often 
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than not, if you play them again, you will find 
that you are making a discovery, that you 
didn’t give them enough attention in the 
first place properly to appreciate them. 

For further definition, Panassié has under- 
lined those performances which he considers 
outstanding. Here again, it is instructive to 


check personal preferences against his 
selection. Looking through just one section 
of the Ellington list, | find such favourites as 
these not underlined : Rose Room, The Sheik, 
Slippery Horn, Drop Me Off At Harlem, In The 
Shade Of The Old Apple Tree, Tough Truckin’, 
Hip Chic, Solid Old Man, Harlem Airshaft, 
Warm Valley and Just A-Settin’ And A-Rockin’. 
On the other hand, titles less admired receive 
the highest recommendation. Favourite 
records, those most loved, those whose value 
is enhanced by past associations, are not 
always the best artistically. A careful re- 
examination of the records involved can lead 
to nothing but good, and often to a re-adjust- 
ment of values. Two heads are commonly 
better than one. 


A separate section is devoted to those 
important records, V-Discs. Panassié on the 
subject of the ‘‘ véritable trésor artistique ”’ 
that they contain is particularly edifying. 
The destruction of a great number of the 
matrices after the war, he describes as a 
shameful act of barbarism, which it undoubt- 
edly was. He suggests that an arrangement 
could easily have been made whereby V-Discs 
would have been sold in aid of the wounded 
and war widows. It is not yet too late for 
something to be done. By skilled dubbing, 
they can still be made satisfactorily available. 
There is so much great and important music 
on V-Discs : the jam session sides with Louis, 
Hawkins, Tatum, Eldridge and Hampton ; 
wonderful performances by Basie’s band, at 
its ease and swinging more than on all but a 
few of its sessions for public labels ; the most 
exciting recordings of Lionel Hampton’s big 
band ; and music by Duke which the com- 
mercial companies have not had the vision or 
courage to issue, such as New World A-Comin’, 
Perfume Suite and Deep South Suite. Any 
objective observer would conclude from the 
attempted destruction of this musical wealth 
that the triumph of war was to the vandals. 
If it were not so, it was still a triumph for 
those baleful forces of Mammon, forces quite 
as destructive of things moral as those others 
of things material. 


Unlike other discographies, this one makes 
no attempt at inclusion of complete person- 
nels. Instead, the names of the soloists are 
given in the order of their appearance, some- 
thing which is of far greater value to all those 
whose interest in jazz is primarily in the 
music. Too many of those who have dabbled 
in discographical matters have concerned 
themselves with records of very dubious 
musical value. No one would deny them the 


pleasure of their researches. They belong 
and cater to hobbyists knownas “‘ collectors.’’ 
To the others, the jazz lovers, those who are 
only incidentally collectors, this book will 
have a very great appeal,*for they are those 
who want the records only for the music they 
can get out of them, be they dubbed, cracked 
or worn. They play the records and wear 
them out. With ten ora dozen records, they 
know the music, feel it, better than some 
collectors with as many thousands. To them, 
it is far more important to know which 
musician takes the solos of, say, a four-piece 
trumpet section, than to know the names of 
allfour. Certainly, the service rendered here 
indicates the road more discographers should 
take. More discographies of individual 
soloists are wanted. Who follows Bennie 
Carter and Willie Smith through the prolific 
recording studios of the new Roaring Forties? 

The dates of recording and brief notes, 
descriptive and critical, complete this excel- 
lent work. The emphatic and often caustic 
brevity of the notes is at times very amusing, 
as on page 38 where Bertha ‘‘ Chippie ”’ Hill 
is described as ‘‘ mediocre chanteuse de 
blues,’’ Nolan Welsh as ‘‘ chanteur de blues,”’ 
and Lillie *‘ Delk’’ Christian, all simply, as 
‘‘horrible chanteuse’?! That is accurate 
and informative criticism ! 


Panassié’s ‘‘ Discographie ”’ is a book to 
put alongside his ‘‘Les Rois de Jazz.” 
Both ought to be translated and made avail- 
able here, if only to help rescue jazz apprecia- 
tion from the deplorable depths to which it 
has sunk. Readers with little French need 
not be scared of the ‘‘ Discographie,”’ for 
it is largely self-explanatory, but a little extra 
effort with a dictionary will be abundantly 
repaid. 


JAZZ 
WITHOUT TEARS. 


By BRIAN RUST. 


Paul Mares. White cornetist, born New 
Orleans. One of the founder-members of the 
Friars’ Society Orchestra, Chicago, February, 
1921. Heard on all the N.O.R.K. and F.S.O. 
Brunswicks 02208-02213, but recorded very 
little apart from these. Beautiful round 
mellow tone, and gifted with great imagina- 
tion and good taste. Unlike many ‘‘ im- 
provised ”’ performances, Mares’ always were, 
as the completely different solos on different 
masters of the same records show. Part 
composer of Bugle Cal! Rag and other favour- 
ites. 


Santo Pecora. White trombonist, New 
Orleanian, also associated with the N.O.R.K., 
1924-1925. Few records, but the Sharkey 
(Parlo. R2825) and his own Magnolia Blues 
(R3050) should serve to show what an 
excellent trombonist Pecora is. With 
Brunis and Edwards, he was one of the first 
white trombonists to play in the original 
tailgate fashion. His dry, humourous solos 
are features of all the records on which he 
appeared, and he never wastes a note or 
sounds out of place. Still plays in Biloxi, La. 


Pee Wee Hunt. White trombonist of 
the erstwhile Casa Loma Orchestra, now has 
Dixieland band and has created a sensation 
in the States with Twelfth Street Rag. His 
coloured-style vocals are amusing, (try Casa 
Loma Lazybones on Decca) and his trombone 
work is broad, brassy and eminently suited to 
either orchestrated or strictly Dixie jazz. 


x 


WANTED - 


AND WANTED URGENTLY! - 


HELP! 


Southern Rag- A Jazz Band on Winner (all three, four sets) 
Any number of 12in. O. D. J. B. Columbias 

Almost any of the buff-labelled Orioles 

Goodman's Clarinetitis (Panachord 25017, 4 copies) 

.Duke’s Three Little Words (Parlo. R883, 5 copies) 


_ I give generous trades and/or prices. Offer mint Columbia race records (Barbecue Bob, blues with 
interesting accs., or current American discs if desired, or several other interesting American items). If you 
have ever enjoyed an article of mine, or even if you think they all stink—Please help if you can! 


BRIAN RUST, 3, Heather Walk, Edgware, Middlesex. 
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CHARLIE PARKER QUARTET. 
Bird’s Nest/Cool Blues. 
(Esquire 10-017). 

These two sides are certainly a feather in 
the cap of the Esquire people —a feather 
from The Bird. Let me suggest that all you 
people who denounce bop give these sides 
a hearing. This is bop at its best. It is not 
noisy in any discordant manner, it has swing, 
and it all makes sense. Charlie (The Bird) 
Parker is a colossal alto player, but the man 
who steals the show on both these sides is 
pianist Erroll Garner. The other two in 
attendance are Harold ‘‘Doc’’ West on 
drums and Red Callender on bass. Cool Blues 
is a slow bop-blues ; Bird’s Nest is up-tempo 
swing-bop. 

N.K. 
LAZY ADE’S BIG FOUR. 

Won’t You Come Over To My House Baby. 
GRAEME BELL & HIS AUSTRALIAN JAZZ 
BAND. 

Nobody Knows When You're Down And Out. 
(Esquire 10-016). 

The side by Ade’s Four is oddly attractive. 
It is very old-world and ever so mouldy-fig. 
Adrian plays a fair cornet ; sings quite nicely ; 
and plays excellent clarinet. Lou Silbereisen’s 
‘* grunter ’’ provides a booming, if not very 
facile background, the rest of Ade’s aids 
being Jack Varney on banjo and Dave Carey 
on washboard. If you go for the ancient 
noises, then this is the stuff for you. The 
reverse is by the full Bell band and gets by 
mainly on melody. It is a wonderful tune, 
but to my mind the band take it just a shade 
too slowly. It is so slow that it drags in places 
and the rhythm gets all bogged up. There is 
much singing by Monsborough and some 
pleasant enough trumpet by brother Roger. 
Maybe | am being hypercritical, but | think | 
have heard much better from the Bell band. 


CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS. 
That Da Da Strain/Royai Garden Blues. 
(Esquire 12-003). 

These two sides were recorded at No. | 
Rhythm Club in January of last year. The 
music is very typical of the Krahmerites of 
that period, with rough ensembles and good 
solos, backed by an adequate if not brilliant 


_ rhythm section. Despite the presence of 


jazzman Lyttelton, the star of these sides is 
Ernie Mansfield on tenor. He solos with 
imagination and taste, and manages to sound 
more ‘‘ Chicago’ than all the rest of the 
band put together. Dill Jones contributes 
some fine hearty piano on Da Da, which also 


contains a long and very commendable solo 
from the Humphrey horn. Royal Garden is 
taken at quite a smacking pace. Solos from 
all and sundry with Mickleburgh’s trombone 
in pride of place. Best part of this side are 
the three part breaks taken by trumpet, 
trombone and tenor ; the second one is a 
real beaut ! If these boys are not quite up to 
their American counterparts, they are not 
too far off it. 


CLAUDE LUTER AND HIS BAND. 
Tiger Rag/Wild Cat Blues. 


(Tempo A.11). 
| rate this Luter group as a bull in a china 
shop. No! I rate them higher — like two 


bulls in one china shop ! They know not the 
meaning of the word nuance ; attack is their 
god and volume is his prophet. !t is true that 
they have a very real feeling for jazz, but 
unfortunately it is not allied to a feeling for 
intonation. However, let us not be to harsh 
with them for they are all jazzmen at heart 
and have a real love for the music they play. 
These two sides are the best | have heard 
from the band. They get a real beat behind 
the hackneyed Tiger and Wild Cat proves 
that Luter himself is a much improved 
clarinetist. 


ESTABLISHED IN YEAR 1795. 


HIS MASTER'S Voice’. 


PIANOS - 
RECORDS~ - 


RADIOS 
MUSIC 


YOU WILL GET IT 
AT 


SCOTCHERS 
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WORTH A SPIN. 


SIDNEY BECHET. 
(Columbia Album C-173). 

Here are eight sides by the greatest living 
jazzmen for our money. Three sides are 
accompanied by protege Wilbur’s Wildcats 
and the rest by a group got together by 
Bechet for the session. The great man’s 
playing defies description, it is all so easy and 
all so right. | don’t know which is the best 
side, but Spreading Joy does just that thing, 
and Just One Of Those Things is, well just.... 

S.T. 


THE NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS. 
Milenberg Joys/Mr. Jelly Lord. 
(Tempo R3). 

Originally recorded on Gennett 5217 and 
5220 at Richmond, Indiana, in August, 1923, 
this reissue is a must for every collector, the 
poor-quality of the early accoustical recording 
being more than compensated for by the 
historical value of the disc. Not that either 
side is by any means an example of the great 
group at its best, but every scrap of their 
work on wax is surely invaluable. Milenberg 
Joys is the better of the two sides, containing 
a couple of excellent solos from Mares and 
Rappolo, and some pleasing ensemble work. 
Mr. Jelly Lord is almost all ensemble, and in 
parts ponderous, to say the least. There is 
one solo by Rappolo, and a number of breaks 
of varying quality and instrument. 

Jelly Roll Morton is listed on the label as 
pianist on both sides, but many years back in 
the States | was told by someone well qualified 
to ‘know that Keil Pierce, a Chicago pianist, 
was responsible for piano on all the sides cut 
at this last Gennett session, and there appears 
to me to be no evidence. on the disc to the 
contrary. Surely, if the band were featuring 
numbers composed by Morton, with the old 
Maestro himself on piano, they would at 
least have made some special use of his 
presence ? There is not so much as a single 
piano break on either side, let alone a piano 
chorus or vocal hint of Morton’s inclusion in 
the band. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND. 
Tailgate/Jenny’s Ball. 
(Tempo Al2). 
Every band sounds much better in actuality 
than it does on record, but the Lyttelton 
Band have hardly done themselves justice on 
this disc, which is a feeble caricature of their 
performances in the flesh. The fact that the 
record was cut by a somewhat different group 
to the one Humphrey is fronting these days 


(please turn to page 12) 
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DOWN UNDER BLUES - - 


iF you had the good fortune to hear the 

Graeme Bell band during its visit to 
Europe, you’ll no doubt have a pretty shrewd 
suspicion that something entirely new and 
unprecedented in the jazz field is happening 
way down under in Australia. And you 
won't be far wrong, because Graeme and his 
boys are just one of the many groups now 
playing and recording excellent jazz, steeped 
in the tradition of the masters of the past, 
yet with sufficient individuality, sufficient of 
the personal touch to make one realise that 
here is not merely a set of amateurs trying to 
recapture something which is past and gone 
and can never be re-discovered, but a school 
of accomplished musicians with a refreshingly 
new and vital outlook on what jazz is, what it 
means, and how it should be played. These 
young Australians have, in fact, founded a 
new school of jazz with a style and flavour all 
its own, which are immediately recognisable 
to the practised listener. It is a new school 
of jazz, already comparable in musical stature 
to, say, Chicago style, and who knows, maybe 
in years to come of equal historical importance. 

But enough of generalities ; who are these 
musicians, and what are their records like ? 
Unfortunately, very little information has 
seeped through from the other side of the 
world as to the history and development of 
these musicians, and personal details are also 
lacking. However, this is of small importance, 
since their discs speak for themselves. 

Next to the Bells, whom we know, the 
most important jazz band is the Southern 
Jazz Group from Adelaide, South Australia, 
which distinguished itself nobly at the 
Australian Jazz Convention a year or so ago. 

Listening to this band’s work on the 
‘Memphis ” label, one is immediately 
struck by the easy, jogging rhythm, solid yet 
light, which one comes before long to associ- 
ate with Aussie jazz. On Basin Street Blues 
the band opens with a distinctive variation on 
the tune proper, followed by a clarinet solo 
full of feeling, with sparkling piano fill-ins 
behind, The trombone (Dave Dallwitz) 
seems rather flat but his phrasing and attack 
give plenty of drive. The reverse, Southern 
March is an original, and presumably the 
band’s theme. I’m sorry, but it doesn’t quite 
come off. The tune is too simple and conven- 
tional, the tone and phrasing of the cornet 
(Bill Munro) border on the corny, and the 
trombone seems rather uncertain of his place 
and plays somewhere between the front line 
and the rhythm, helping neither. By contrast, 
Darktown Strutters by the same group is 
excellent. The rhythm really rocks, tension 
is built up at once by a superbly interwoven 
clarinet duet (Bruce Gray and Tom Pickering) 
followed by a muted trumpet solo, which 
shows Bill Munro in much better form, The 


By DOUG WHITTON. 


PORT JACKSON JAZZ BAND. 


backing Junkshop Stomp is by a contingent 
from the Southern Jazz Group, styled ‘‘ Tom 
Pickering’s Cotton Pickers.’’ This side has 
an overall tone uncannily like the average 
washboard disc of the mid-twenties, and all 
in all | think it is the most authentic-sounding 
of any revivalist disc to date. The tune is an 
original on familiar lines, but has sufficient 
character to avoid that ‘‘| think I’ver heard 
it before ’’ feeling. 
PORT JACKSON JAZZ BAND. 

Sydney has its own group too, the Port 
Jackson Jazz Band, which has been featured 
with great success on many broadcasts and 
concert dates. The earliest record of theirs 
which I| have is a semi-private one of Basin 
Street Blues and Nobody’s Sweetheart. The 
former side opens with the familiar and always 
superfluous ‘‘ Won’t you come along with 
me ’”’ introduction stated by a Teagardenish 
trombone of tremendous confidence and 
attack, and no mean technique either. He 
follows this with a fine solo. Spots by all the 
band in turn, lead up to a strident all-in led 
by a broad-toned and fiery trumpet (Ken 
Flannery). The style of this band is here 
very Chicagoan, even more so on Nobody’s 
Sweetheart. That swinging two-beat rhythm 
is there again, solid as ever in spite of the 
very weak piano. The drummer is excellent 
and unobtrusive, and the trombone, for all 
his Teagarden-style solo work, shows himself 
to be a firstclass ensemble man too. But the 
star of the band is trumpet man Flannery, 
who recently made a trip to the U.S. to learn 
his jazz at first hand. 

One would have hoped that on his return 
the band would sound even better, but their 
latest records, made in April last year, do not 
fulfil the promise of the earlier work. There 
is a certain disorderliness, a certain lack of 


cohesion which may be owing to the long 
absence of the leader, but is more probably 
due to indecision as to the style the group 
wishes to adopt, as shown by the curious 
selection of titles and attempted styles, 
varying from New Orleans march to just a 
shade above a jam-session. 


The chief culprit is a tenor saxist, one R. 
Jackson, whose noxious tone, fuzzy attack 
and lack of beat destroy the tension in solo 
and ruin most of the ensembles. RCP 3962 
couples an uninspired Smokey Mokes with a 
Darktown Strutters which gets off to a rocky 
start but is pulled together by a tear-off 


(please turn to page 12) 
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STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


1. Paramount. 
T= month it is our task to deal with the 
second Paramount century, viz. 12100 
to 12199, or, to be succinct, *‘ the Paramount 
Gap.’’ Not a little has been written about 
this problem during the last few years, and in 
particular we should mention Ron Davies’ 
work in the matter in ‘‘ Jazz Music,”’ 
Volume 3, Numbers 2 and 4. In the course of 
the discussion in that periodical, Davis 
contributed ‘‘ The most reasonable theory 
is that, after they had purchased the Black 
Swan label, the Paramount Company (or, to 
be precise, the New York Recording Labora- 
tories, Inc.) allotted the block 12100-12199, 
inclusive, to re-issues from that label and 
others previously marketed by the Pace 
Phonograph Corporation.’’ We have since 
pursued our research and it is now quite 
apparent to us that this theory of ours is the 
answer. Records issued within the limits of 
the gap are, however, uncommon, and there 
is still much to be learnt. We have found only 
the following : 
12143 12160 12173 12181 
12144 12162 12177 12189 
12164 
12165 
12167 
Now this list is obviously incomplete, but the 
salient fact about the items quoted is that 
each and every one was formerly issued on 
Harry H. Pace’s Black Swan label. Pace, a 
close friend and colleague of Handy’s, founded 
first a publishing business and then a phono- 
graph corporation specifically for the pro- 
pagation of negro music. Black Swan 
envelopes proclaim ‘‘ the only records made 
entirely by coloured people,’ and ‘‘ the only 
records using exclusively Negro voices.”’ 
These claims were as well substantiated by 
fact as any advertising material ever devised 
by or for any gramophone enterprise. But 
Pace had every difficulty to overcome and he 
failed. Paramount, who had already secured 
certain, but not exclusive, rights to some of 
his recordings appear to have bought the 
entire catalogue sometime during 1923. 
Much of this was ephemeral, poorly recorded 
and of limited appeal even to coloured folk. 
Consequently only a few selections were 
used again. We suggest however that the 
bulk of the catalogue was assigned numbers 
in the gap. If this is correct, it would account 
for the apparent lack of integration. 

Once again we threaten to return to 
Black Swan. Despite the poverty of much of 
the material, the label bristles with posers. 

2. OKeh. 

P. W. C. Willcox, of Stafford, has asked for 
details of the following OKehs which we are 
happy to provide : 


8079 Pawn Shop Biues/Grievous Blues, Fannie 
Goosby. 
8118 West Indies Blues (72175), Esther Bigeou, 
ace. by Piron’s New Orieans Orchestra. 
That Twa Twa Time (72131), Esther Bigeou, 
acc. by Clarence Williams (piano). 
8161 Pleadin’ Blues If | Don’t Find My Brown, Sara 
Martin, acc. by Sylvester Weaver (guitar). 
8223 Ain't Got Nobody (73396). 
Black Sheep Blues (73396, Virginia Liston, acc. 
by Clarence Williams (organ). 
8225 Morning Dove Blues (9170)/Wash Woman 
Blues (9169), Thomas’ Muscle Shoals 
Devils. 
8226 Poor Me Blues, Sara Martin, acc. by Sylvester 
Weaver (banjo). 
Some Blues, Sara Martin, acc. by piano. 
8243 Murder’s Gonna Be My Crime (73566), Sippie 
Wallace, acc. by Hersal Thomas (piano). 
Suitcase Blues (73576), Sippie Wallace, acc. 
by instrumental trio. 
8262 Alabamy Bound (73780)/Yes, Sir, That's My 
Baby (73779), Sara Martin, acc. by Harry’s 
Happy Four. 
8263 Pleasure Mad Vampire Brown, Russell Lee and 
Daisy Wright, acc. by piano. 


Willcox also wants details of 8081, and in 
this we are with him. 808!, as we have 
pleaded before, is the only OKeh in the 
series that defeats us, but no one seems to 
hear ! 


Incidentally, the foregoing details are not 
as complete as we should like. For instance, 
matrix numbers and accompaniment data 
for 8079 would not come amiss, and matrix 
numbers for 8161, 8226 and 8263 would be 
handy. And who were Harry’s Happy Four 
on 8262? ‘Index to Jazz”’ lists this 
group on 8229 with two trumpets, banjo and 
piano, all anonymous. 


3. The American Five. 


Tom Edwards, of St. John’s Wood, writes 
““You may be interested to know that 
opposite the O.D.J.B. at Hammersmith 
Palais were the American Five. They made 


only one record, | believe —CoE 3015 
(10-in.). The titles were Stop It Left All Alone 
Again Blues on matrices 711301. Label 


states ‘* Billy Arnold’s Novelty Band.’’ 
There were six in the outfit : Billy and Henry 
Arnold, Harry Johnson, Charles F. Kleiner, 
Billy Trittel and Chris Lee (drummer. 


In March, 1921, Columbia issued a pamphlet 
entitled Columbia Dance Records ’’ and 
subtitled *‘ Complete List.’’ We delved for 
this and found it at the bottorn of the bottom- 
most barrack box in which we attempt to 
file our catalogues. Such enough CoE 3015 
is duly listed under ‘‘ Fox-trots, Jazz, etc.’’ 
and again, as one manipulates the pamphlet, 
it is to be found under ‘‘ One Steps.’’ But 
we cannot raise a copy of the record. Per- 
haps Edwards, who saw the O.D.J.B. in 
London, would care to provide a review. By 
inference 3015 would have been released 
around February, 1921. It survived as far as 
the 1924 complete catalogue, but had been 
deleted by !926. 


4. Al Miller. 

Peter Tanner, from whom we were especi- 
ally pleased to hear, tells us that he has had 
the Al Miller Brunswick 7063 (this column 
December, 1948) for some time, and that 
both titles are credited to Miller as composer. 
He continues ‘‘ Al Miller’s Market Street 
Boys would appear to consist of a vocal duet, 
one of them being Miller presumably, 
accompanied by banjo and piano, and some- 
thing that sounds like a cross between a 
mandolin and a guitar ; it is faint and, ! think, 
a mandolin. Both sides are rather poor from 
a jazz point of view, though the words are not 
for prudes, but the piano is quite out- 
standing and | see no reason to doubt that it 
is indeed the late Frank Melrose. It is 
certainly in his style and compares well with 
the only other recording of his that | possess 
which is the Kansas City Tin Roof Stompers’ 
Aunt Jemima Stomp St. Louis Bound on Br. 7066 
(piano solos on both sides). 


We are more than prepared to accept 
Tanner’s opinion, though we have heard 
neither of his records. Has anyone anything 
to add, and what of the Miller Champions ? 


5. Piron. 

Adverting once again to December, 1948, 
Jeff Aldam draws our attention to the bass 
player in the Redman band as portrayed in 
the April, 1935 issue of Hot News”’ 
(Volume |, Number |) and he suggests that 
he, the bass player, might well be related to 
Syguire of the Piron Band, if indeed it is not 
a case of both being one and the same. 
Certainly, in our own opinion, the resem- 
blance is striking. 


6. Critical Dicta. 

““| consider that criticism is useless, | 
would even say that it is harmful... . Criti- 
cism generally means the opinion some man 
or other holds about another person's work. 
How can that opinion help forward the 
growth of art ? It is interesting to know the 
ideas, even the erroneous ideas, of geniuses 
of great talents, such as Goethe, Schumann, 
Wagner, Saint-Beuve, and Michelet when 
they wish to indulge in criticism ; but it is 
of no interest at all to know whether Mr. 
So-and-So likes, or does not like, such-and- 
such dramatic or musical work.’’ 

Vincent D’Indy, Revue d’Art Dramatique. 


February 5th, 1899, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF SMALL-BAND 


JAZZ STYLES 


By D. F. HOULDEN. 


Buddy Bolden’s Band 


Emmett Hardy 


Keppards Cardinals Oliver'sCreole Band 
+Lours distinctive Bix's Groups 
style— Hot S& 7 
* 
Clarence Williams +Morton's Bobcats & R.k. 
Groupe influence. Muggsy's 
J Red Hot Peppers Ragtimers imtivence | 
Dodd's Washboard & later Morton Groups " Wild 
Bands. Chicago Style + Bill 
Art Hodes Davidson 
Wanderers and ‘Watters, Webb, Groups. 
Boctblacks etc 
Decca New Orleans +European Nicksieland 
Sessions Traits 
Bell, Lyttelton, 
Bunk& Ory Frisco Jazz New York 
Bonds Band Style. 


ln these two Groups the influences were maintained 
apart from @ach other ——4.e. the bands played some 
Lunes in New Orleans and some in Dixieland style. 


Part |—General Introduction. 


HILE much has been written on the | 

development of early jazz out of rag- 
time, ringshouts, etc., and nearly as much on 
the transposition from jazz to swing, it has 
occurred to me that very little has been 
written on the development of small-band 
jazz playing. While by no means pretending 
to be comprehensive, these notes at least 
attempt to make a start on the subject, and 
may, | hope, lead to mare erudite discussion 
and writings. | have only dealt with bands 
that have recorded fairly frequently, and for 
the sake of brevity have only considered the 
‘* trumpet — clarinet — trombone ”’ front line 
bands. 


To commence, we may as well clear up a 
few general points on New Orleans principles 
and instrumentation, and for point number 
one, | think we might as well come right out 
and admit that a lot of the talk about ‘‘ impro- 
visation ’* can be forgotten. The very struc- 
ture of the old New Orleans tunes with their 
several themes, bridge passages and breaks 
necessitated the working out of at least a 
skeleton routine, whilst for bands like Oliver’s 
which used two cornets, a pretty full arrange- 
ment was necessary. Here is what Art Hodes 
has to say on this subject. 


**Small bands do their arranging on the 
spot, and one of the musicians in the band will 
‘“dream ’’ something up that’s given a try 
and if it fits, is accepted. We call this a head 
arrangement. _ Introductions, _ interludes, 
organ backgrounds, and sometimes last 
choruses and codas are carefully worked out 
by small bands. But all this still leaves the 
hot man plenty of room to get around.”’ In 
other words solos are improvised and little 
else. 


| have never understood why the critics 
lump ‘‘one cornet’’ and ‘‘two cornet ’”’ 
bands together. Their playing styles are 
necessarily quite different. Within a frame- 
work such as that described by Hodes, if only 
one lead instrument is included in the band, 
the trumpeter can obviously ‘‘ throw his 
horn around ’’ a lot more than can two 
leaders, since in the latter case a muddled lead 
would often result, confusing the music. Two 
cornets swinging on the tune can give a lot 
more drive than just one, which is probably 
one reason for their wuse. 


Violins and Saxophones. 


To continue this discussion on instrumenta- 
tion, | believe that | may have an answer to the 
problem of the violinist in the New Orleans 
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band. Now I had never understood why 
bands used two clarinets ; the cornet’s part 
is fixed roughly on the tune and the cornet 
line largely fixes the trombone part, leaving 
the clarinet the most free instrument in the 
band. For this reason it seems illogical to 
confuse the issue by the use of two clarinetists. 
Rudi Blesch, in his essay ‘‘ Jazz Begins ’’ 
writes ‘‘ The Jazzmen hesitated to put their 
fiddling friend from the string band out of work, 
and besides, he could read music and teach them 
the new tunes.”’ Just before reading this | had 
heard Rex Harris in his late lamented ‘‘ SWing 
Session ’’ programme play a record on which 
the violinist played an obbligato to the trum- 
pet in much the same manner as a clarinet. 
Could it be, therefore, that the violin used to 
play away up with the clarinet, the second 
clarinet being a later variant of this formula ? 
This seems to me to be the most reasonable 
theory. 


Whence the purist hate of saxophones ? 
| think this can be traced almost entirely to 
the way this instrument ruined the O.D.J.B. 
In this instance it should be remembered that 
the saxophone was added with the intention 
of commercialising the band and making it a 
public success. After all, Oliver’s Creole 
band, and the Wanderers used Stomp Evans 
on sax., and the N.O.R.K. employed one or 
two saxophonists without any dire effects. 
The saxophone is unnecessary in a band keep- 
ing to the ‘‘ New Orleans formula,’’ especi- 
ally in ensemble, but there have been great 
saxophone solos, and the instrument no 
doubt has its uses. We should remember that 
the early New Orleans bands were not bent 
on making academic jazz for the critics, they 
were playing for money, and, if they wanted, 
used saxophones, piccolos or anything else 
that came ‘‘handy.’’ When jazz became 
enough of a ‘‘ novelty ’’ to warrant concen- 
trating on it as a commercial proposition, the 
three piece front line was evolved as being 
the most useful and sensible instrument for 
its production. In this connection we may 
study Jelly Roll Morton’s remarks on Kep- 
pard’s Creole Band. 


_ ‘‘The Creole band was tremendous, they 
really played Jazz. The reason Baquet played 
straight, more or less, was because he was the 
only one who could read-and they had him play 
the lead for that reason. He played it rather 
straight, down low.’’— Achille Baquet was a 
clarinetist!!! 


Having got straight on these points, we can 
now consider the development of band styles. 
| have taken no note of single musician’s effect 
on styles, but we may mention Wingie Man- 
none’s effect on the New Yorkers, the way | 
Mole and Nichols played good Chicago style 
when Frank Teschemaker was with them 
(Shimme-Sha-Wabble), and how the N.O.R.K. 
played pure Morton on London Blues. 


(please turn to page 13) 
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(No. 3 of a series on British Jazzmen) 


Tt group of enthusiastic young musicians 

led by Mike Daniels, who of recent 
months, have been steadily playing their way 
to well-deserved recognition by London jazz 
lovers (in contrast to certain bands that are 
even more rapidly doing the exact opposite) 
are a prime example of the great value of 
Jazz and Rhythm Ciubs in nurturing players, 
and giving them opportunities of exercising 
their talents. For it was through visiting 
various Clubs that the four original members 
of the band met and formulated the idea of 
combining themselves in a small jazz group, 
and of course it was the Clubs that offered 
them about the only opportunities of per- 
forming together in public. 


After an experimental session, when they 
were pleasantly surprised by the unexpected 
success of their joint efforts, they decided to 
form a permanent group under the name of, 
Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazzmen, and started 
serious rehearsals. These continued for a 
couple of months, when they were offered a 
date at a new Jazz Club. 


They were not entirely satisfied with their 
performance on this occasion, and it is to 
their eternal credit that, instead of becoming 
discouraged and breaking-up, as do so many 
amateur groups after a disappointing prem- 
iere, they went right back to rehearsal, and 
continued the weary grind until they were 
satisfied they had made substantial progress. 
They then felt justified in accepting an offer 
from the Catford Rhythm Club, and became 
the resident band there, playing the regular 
Friday night dates. 


Their first appearance at one of the West 
End Clubs was when they alternated with 
the Graeme Bell Band at the London Jazz 
Club, on the farewell appearance of that 
splendid group prior to their return to 
Australia, and this at once brought them to 
the notice of a much wider audience. More 
dates followed at both the London Jazz Club 
and the Leicester Square Jazz Club, and it 
wasn’t long before Mark White offered them 
a broadcast on Jazz Club.” 


By this time they had added a tuba player, 
and after a bout of frantic extra rehearsal, 
they acquited themselves remarkably well 
over the air, an ordeai not by any means to 
be minimised. 


The line-up of the group is : Mike Daniels 
(cornet), Dave Webb clarinet and soprano 
sax.), Bernie Newland (slide and valve 
trombone), Freddy Legon (banjo and vocals), 
Mike Jefferson (piano), Owen Maddock 
(tuba) and Roy Hardy (drums); the first 
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MIKE DANIELS - 


Delta Jazzmen. 


four names being those of the original 
founders of the band. Needless to say, they 
are all imbued with the right spirit, and 
immense keenness, and if at times their 
enthusiasm outsteps their technical profici- 
ency, this is a very understandable weakness, 
and one that performance and practice will 
eradicate. 


Daniels plays a pleasant cornet, and has 
good ideas, and no doubt his confidence will 
grow as the band’s public appearances 
increase. In fact, this is true of the whole 
group — they need a good deal more playing 
together in public to put the extra edge and 
drive required on their ensemble perform- 
ances, and to give them the psychological 
lift that leads to the creation of good jazz. 


Owen Maddock is already well-known to 
readers of “‘ Jazz Journal”’ in a rather 
different role (some enterprising impresario 
should arrange a ‘‘ Cartoonist-only ’’ session 
sometime !) and it is a safe supposition that 
the sessions of the Delta Jazzmen provide at 
least a part of his inspiration, although his 
pen-and-ink musicians appear to inhabit a 
peculiar dream-world of their own (Can it be 
Catford ?) and don’t bear the least facial 
resemblance to his co-players of reality. 


The Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazzmen are putting 
themselves on the map by their own enthusi- 
asm and devotion to jazz, but they also owe 
a good deal to the enterprise of the Catford 
Rhythm Club, their original home, and 
where they can be heard every other Friday. 


COLLECTORS! Send now for 
our 12-page Monthly Catalogue 
of Jazz and Swing Records. 

Owen Bryce. 
Farley Radio Service Ltd. 
(Jazz Dept.) 


23, Thomas St., Woolwich, S.E. 18 | 


(continued from page 3) 


These occasional fire-fighting forays, lit by 
burning canes, evidently made a deep impres- 
sion upon the slaves, and it was only a short 
step to regular torchlight processions when- 
ever social affairs warranted it. 


Carnival became the time when the West 
Indian, whatever his racial origins, discarded 
the superficial features of his imposed Anglo- 
Saxon culture, and freed from many of the 
inhibitions of his every-day life, became what 
nature and history have linked to make him 
— a lover of music, the dance, song and plenty 
of colour. 


Towards the end of the 19th century 
Carnival took a more organised appearance, 
but it has never lost its individual and spon- 
taneous form. Bands from one district com- 
peted against rivals from other districts, just 
as the Calypso singers engaged in vocal 
rivalry. The people flocked to the Calinda 
tents to hear popular songs sung to the 
accompaniment of Tamboo-Bamboo and 
Bottle-and-Spoon orchestras under the flick- 
ering light of flambeaux bottles. Later the 
orchestras grew to include the guitar, cuatro, 
bass 'cello, violin and chac-chac, and the fame 
of the Calypsonians spread to America, where 
many of them were recorded and featured on 
the radio. In spite of the many commercial 
developments of Calypso it is a genuine folk 
art, and as such is a remarkably interesting 
field for research. 
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AMERICAN CRITIC AT WORK, 
ADMIRABLY. ; 
*“*, .. and Leo Parker’s athletic baritone 
which is often tasty but too often show- 
offish as in his pre-occupation with blowing 


.out big, fat low tones just to make the stand 


shake a little.’’ 

‘**Tom,”’ reviewing Aladdin 3012, by Gene 
Ammons’ Quintet, ‘‘ Down Beat,’’ November 
17th, 1948. 
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When the average British collector writes © 
‘to you for the first time, he addresses you by 


your Christian name, familiarly abbreviated, 
advises that he is interested only in New 
Orleans and blues, signs off sincerely with 
kind thoughts for you, your family, ancestors 
and dependents, and encloses a stamped and 
addressed envelope on which he has awarded 
himself the title of ‘‘ Esq.’’ Stuffy types may 
find this presumptuous, but it is really rather 
jolly. It arouses a similar feeling of warm 
generosity in us, so that we cross out the 
‘* Esq.”’ and precede the character’s Christian 
name with “‘ Sir.’’ As these Christian names 
are usually abbreviated in the American 
fashion, Edwards and Alberts all becoming 
Eds and Als instead of Teds and Berts, we 
think the postmen must be wondering if 
some silent revolution is going on amongst 
the country’s gentry. 

All right, all right! Perhaps you wouldn’t 
feel very funny with a deadline around New 
Year’s Day. But here’s a piece of news 
which should convulse you, the Basie band is 
on tour with Pearl Bailey ! We should like 
to have the Basie cats’ views on those harids 
and those gestures. - 
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The Lunceford band struggled on under the 
dual control of Joe Thomas and Ed Wilcox 
after its leader’s untimely death, but finally 
came to an end recently with the departure 
of Joe Thomas. The circumstances, which we 
won’t go into here, led to a phoney story 
appearing in ‘‘ Down Beat ”’ to the effect 
that Joe was going to become a mortician in 
Kansas City (‘*Musical Express’ duly 
printed it, too, as part of its own American 
news !). The American paper might reason- 
ably have been expected to query such an 
unlikely story about a musician of Joe’s 
known talent and personality, but that is by 
the way.. The fact of the matter was that he 
quit to form a small combination of his own. 
Joe had to get his group together on a week’s 
notice and a gang of friends went to work on 
arrangements for him. They were, George 
Duvivier, Lonnie Wilfong, Reuben Phillips, 
Al Mockler and Joe Benjamin, and all five 
showed at all six of the band’s rehearsals, 
which helped the band off to a good start and 
also revealed some real friendship. 


A.ND 


. JOE THOMAS. 


The personnel is as follows: Joe, tenor 
and vocals ; Bob Mitchell and Johnny Grimes, 
trumpets ; Dicky Harris, slide and valve 
trombone; Joe Marshall, drums; J. 
Brother Moncur, bass; Lester Faunt- 
leroy, piano. A southern tour with Dinah 
Washington, a currently popular blues 
singer, was the first assignment, on which the 
band scored such a-success that a repeat run 
is scheduled. 

Our first direct reports indicate that the 
band is shaping very well, that Joe’s playing 
is full of enthusiasm and invention, that his 
pleasing personality gets the crowd with 
him, and that in Dicky Harris he has a 
musician of exceptional ability. The record- 
ing ban is off, so maybe the Kansas City 
morticians will be able to hear something of 
this promising combination. 
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The success of ‘‘ Really the Blues” 
seems to have caused a flood of musicians’ 
autobiographies. None is likely to rival 
Mezz’s for a long time, but the latest to reach 
us, Wingy Manone’s ‘‘ Trumpet on the 
Wing ”’ (Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y., 
02:95), has much to recommend it. 

Wingy is a genuine character, and his 
humour and his attitude to life have made 
him something of a byword in America, not 


only in musical circles, but more generally. 


as a result of his radio work with Bing Crosby. 

The book is a happy-go-lucky account of 
his life, illustrated with many amusing anec- 
dotes. When he plans a return to his home, 
New Orleans, his father puts him off, says he 


has his photograph and will he send the - 


transportation money instead ! Then there 
are Rabelaisian incidents, such as the visit of 
Joe Yukl on a large horse which abundantly 
manures the front lawn of Wingy’s new 
Californian residence. 
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POLITELY. 


His description of early days in New 
Orleans is written in a manner we are getting 
to" expect from old-timers, so it may be 
regarded as authentic : on page 18, ‘*! was 
one of the best swimmers around’’; on 
page 23, ‘‘| was the best one-armed bike 
rider in New Orleans ’’ ; on page 26, ** | was 
a fine dancer (one of the best in town).’’ 
What in others would be pretentious or 
immodest, Wingy carries off with a gay and 
endearing swagger. 


Two quotations will illustrate basic taste 
and generosity. The first reveals his love and 
affection for Louis Armstrong, man and 
trumpet: ‘‘ Man, when Louis dies, | die. 
There won’t be anything worth listening to 
when Louis stops playing his horn.’”’ The 
other jis one of the happiest examples of 
credit for creative jazz being given where it 
belongs, to the coloured musicians : *‘ They 
(musicians) all like to dress up and outshine 
each other. Say, they can tell how much a 
guy’s makin’ by the kind of clothes he’s 
wearing. The coloured boys lay the style 
out, just like they do the music, and the fellows 
who like it follow it and spread it around.”’ 
The italics are ours. . 


Manchester Jazz Club. 
JAZZ CONCERT 


HOULDSWORTH HALL. 
Jean Roberts - Four ‘Star Bands 


Sat. Feb. 12th at 7-30. 


Tickets: 3i- 
FROM 


Hime & Addisons 
John Dalton Street, Manchester 


At Club or Door. 


NOTTINGHAM RHYTHM CLUB. 


Meetings at 7-30 p.m. Tuesdays, March Ist and 22nd, 
April 12th. . IMPERIAL HOTEL, St. James’ Street. 


Saturdays, Feb. 19th, March 19th and ‘April 23rd, 
6-30 p.m. GLADSTONE CLUB, St Ann's Well Rd. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to the December issue, | was very 
pleased with the photographs and shall look forward 
to more of them. They all seemed natural and so do 
your cover pictures — none of the flashy, exhibition- 
istic photographs so often used to illustrate jazz maga- 
zines and catalogues. 

The letter from L. H. Bannester raises a most 
important point. The B.B.C. seem to have tried to 
stifle jazz in this country for years. Not only in the 
way mentioned in the above letter, but by confusing 
the terms jazz, swing and dance music — sometimes | 
think deliberately — and in giving very little pro- 
gramme space to jazz. | have written to them several 
times on the subject of recognising jazz as a distinct 
music and giving more record programmes. Perhaps 
through the medium of JAZZ JOURNAL you could 
press for a regular programme of jazz records on the 
radio ? Particularly emphasising the need to have 
it at a reasonable hour — not when most of us are at 
work or clashing with programmes the rest of the 
family want to hear.—J. T. H. SUTTON, West Harrow. 
Dear Sirs, 

| must congratulate you on the high standard of 
your magazine and especially on your December 
number. | find ‘‘ Jazz Without Tears,’’ and ‘* Col- 
lectors’ Stuff,’’ always very interesting, but please 
must we have inflicted on us the peculiar ‘‘ sense of 
humour "’ in ** Lightly and Politely,’’ as demonstrated 
in sections 27 and 33 of that feature, which in my 
opinion tends to spoil, what would otherwise be, 
most enjoyable articles. 

Originally, in ‘*‘ Worth A Spin,’’ you reviewed 
records issued on local H.M.V. and Parlophone labels, 
but now the tendency is to cover American discs and 
higher priced small English labels, which | for one 
cannot afford. 

The question of records brings me to the letter you 
published from E. P. Townley. | think it is a good idea, 
but | think it would get more support if it were 
restricted to about a dozen records a year, which is 
about the limit of expenditure that many people like 
myself could stand. As regards the records to be 
chosen, any by Jelly Roll Morton, Bessie Smith or any 
outfit led by or including Eddie Condon would get 
my support. 

| would also like to agree with the suggestion of 
C. A. Rhodes in his letter published in your December 
issue. | myself am still a bit hazy about the greats of 
jazz as my interest dates back only about three years 
or so, and up to then | thought the modern big band 
was the real thing, and not Armstrong, Bessie Smith, 
etc.—D. P. HAYNES, Birmingham. 

(Peter Tanner is going to review the local record issues 
of interest for us henceforth .. . Eds.). 

Dear Sirs, 

| have never cared much foré Mr. Brian Rust’s 
critical (?) writings, and on one or two occasions after 
reading his articles (especially the ‘‘ dub vs. originals '’ 
fiasto) | have been tempted to put pen to paper. So 
far | have managed to restrain myself, but when | read 
his Johnny Dodds article in your December issue | 
felt that | could no longer remain silent. 

My main quarrel with Rust is his panning of the 
Dodds-Shavers-Bunn session which produced the 
wonderful 29th and Dearborn. How he can listen to, 
and disparage, this lovely piece of jazz with the 
beautiful trumpet by Shavers, amazes me. And Teddy 
Bunn soulless ! Then, to top it all, to say he likes the 
out-of-tune, down-right shoddy performance of 
Red Onion and Gravier Street. Gentlemen, words fail 
me! Mr. Rust needs his ears tuning.—D. PICKEN, 
Leeds. 

Dear Sir, 

| feel that as the B.B.C’s Jazz Club programme 
is by way of being my “* baby '’—1 started it in March, 
1947, and left it only a few weeks ago — some kind of 
reply is indicated to Lawrence Bannister’s caustic 
comments. 

Out of all the broadcasts from March, 1947, to 
November, 1948, Mr. Bannister picks on a mere six 
or eight and accuses the B.B.C. of low cunning, 
because, he alleges, the B.B.C. ‘* required the musi- 
cians to re-produce note for note the recorded work 
of others."’ One wonders if Mr. Bannister ever 
listened to these particular programmes, because he 
seems to have over-looked the carefully stressed 
opening and closing announcements which were put 
out in each case. We said clearly that we were paying 
tribute to the particular musician or musicians to 
whom the programmes were devoted, and trying to 
recapture, in their honour, as much as possible of the 
glory of their playing. Since recorded American jazz 
is all that is available to the English Musician, it is not 
surprising that it was from records that our inspiration 
was taken. 

On the specific point of copying solos, | would like 
to point out to Mr. Bannister that in the case of every 
one of these programmes, with the exception of the 
Ellington feature, the musicians selected to play the 
part of the originals were consulted to the full. The 
star was asked firstly if he would like to play the part. 
He was then given a free hand in his choice of support- 
ing musicians, in his choice of the numbers to be 

played, and in che manner in which they should’ be 
interpreted. In every case the musicians concerned 
were insistent that (a) where scored passages occurred 


on the original records these should be reproduced as 
written ; (b) where they considered original solos to 
be un-beatable they elected to try to reproduce them ; 
(c) in most cases they gave supporting musicians a free 
hand as to how their solos should be interpreted, but 
in one of two cases they suggested that original solos 
should be nearly as recorded, and in most cases the 
supporting musicians themselves elected to follow 
the solos on the records. 

Most important of all though | would like to impress 
on Mr. Bannister, and on anyone else who is of his 
opinion, the terms of reference which are laid down 
for ‘‘ Jazz Club.’’ The programme is essentially a 
“live ’’ show. The Producer is not allowed to use 
records, as the whole conception of the ‘*‘ Club’”’ is 
that of a vehicle for British musicians to play jazz. The 
“feature programmes of which Mr. Bannister 
complains were instituted for the benefit of many 
thousands of listeners who kept on writing in to the 
effect that they didn’t like the British boys’ efforts at 
playing their own brand of jazz, and who said that they 
kept longing for ‘* features ’’ and ‘‘ information ’’ on 
the great styles and musicians of jazz. Furthermore, 
the congratulations which followed our ‘“* feature ’’ 
programmes proved convincingly that they, together 
with the series of visits to the various Rhythm Clubs, 
were the most popular ‘‘ Jazz Club '’ broadcasts ever. 

It would be interesting, if you Mr. Editor have the 
space available, to ask Mr. Bannister and any other 
Critic of ‘‘ Jazz Club ’’ who feels he could provide 
some entertaining programmes to write in to JAZZ 
JOURNAL giving their ideas for a schedule of 52 ‘* Jazz 
Club broadcasts —-MARK WHITE, Gt. Ormond 
Street, W.C.i. 

Dear Sirs, 

| have just received a copy of November's JAZZ 
JOURNAL, in which is published an article by Hugues 
Panassie, entitled : ‘*‘ Count Basie and the Blues.’ 
In this article M. Panassié makes statements and 
expresses opinions which | feel need correcting as 
otherwise they tend to give wrong impressions to 
readers of JAZZ JOURNAL, to whom M. Panassié’s word 
is gospel due to the considerable reputation he enjoys. 

Firstly, then, the statement and opinion that ‘‘ The 
Fives, is a blues written by Jimmy Yancey, another 
boogie woogie pianist . . . Basie interprets The Fives, 
considerably better than Yancey. The latter plays in 
such a hackneyed way that he makes it lose all 
character and it becomes just like any other blues 
played in boogie woogie style."’ 

Jimmy Yancy did not compose The Fives. This piece 
was written by the brothers, George and Hersal 
Thomas of whom M. Panassié may have heard. 

Yancey is predominantly a blues pianist, using a 
boogie woogie bass line to give additional emphasis 
to the treble melody. To my knowledge, his only 
strict boogie woogie number available in Britain is : 
Yancey Stomp. |! think M. Panassié is confusing The 
Fives with Yancey’s own Five O'clock Blues, on the 
same disc as Yancey Stomp. 

M. Panassié then goes on to say, “‘ it is definitely a 
hundred times more interesting to hear Basie inter- 
pret (Pinetop Smith’s) Boogie Woogie, in his own way 
than to hear Albert Ammons copy Pinetop note for 
note, without the composer’s pianistic ability. In 
all the passages of this record where he uses boogie 
woogie style, Basie shows proof of a far superior 
swing to that of the majority of boogie woogie 
pianists."’ In other words, M. Panassié in his last 
sentence makes Basie the equal of topline boogie 
woogie pianists such as Ammons, Johnson, Lewis and 
Smith ! 

In all good faith, | suggest to M. Panassié that he 
should obtain a copy of Ammon’s Boogie Woogie Stomp, 
on Blue Note, which bears the same relation to Pine- 
top's original as does Basie’s version. He will note 
that Ammons plays the main choruses of Pinetop’s 
B.W. and then proceeds to add his own improvisa- 
tions, resulting in a record of tremendous drive and 
pianistic ability, which very few other boogie woogie 
pianists could equal; and Basie is certainly not 
amongst these. He will also note that Ammons most 
certainly does not copy Pinetop note for note, as a 
close comparison between the two will reveal —a 
different bass line and a different key are the two most 
obvious differences. By comparison with Ammon’s 
version, Basie is as lifeless as British sherry after 
tasting Napoleon brandy. 

The main attraction about boogie woogie composi- 
tions is the terrific ‘‘ drive '’ that goes with them. 
This ‘‘ drive '’ or ‘swing "' is produced by the left 
hand and explains why Basie’s efforts at playing boogie 
woogie so often fail — he cannot or will not keep it 
up for more than two choruses at a time, with often 
a pause of two bars whilst he plays his ‘‘ signature 
tune '’ — very nice now and then, but irritating when 
ic occurs on nearly all his solos with or without 
orchestral accompaniment. 

| agree with M. Panassié with reference to Basie’s 
interpretation of How Long Blues — it is one of the 
loveliest piano blues | know, but | disagree in placing 
Basie level, with Waller and Hines. Basie is an 
interpreter of other people's music, and therefore 
cannot be compared with two great pianists and 
composers in the jazz idiom. in case M. Panassié 
takes me co task over my last statement, | anticipate 
him by saying: Without composers, whar useful 
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purpose can a mere interpreter serve ? 

I'll close by saying that the article would have been 
very interesting were it not for M. Panassié’s evident 
bias in favour of Basie. To close the eyes at an idol’s 
faults or shortcomings is permissible to bobbysoxers ; 
it is not expected from a jazz critic, from whom one 
expects impartiality. For that reason, | did not enjoy 
the article as much as | might have done.—W. L. 
HORDLEY, Exhall. 

Dear Sir, 

| thank you for pointing out to me Mr. Maddock’s 
very interesting letter in your last issue. 1! should like 
to comment on the records in question, but must 
point out that | know little of jazz, having been 
respectably brought up in a symphony orchestra. In 
addition | would never swear on oath as to the identity 
of an instrument, based purely on the hearing of a 
somewhat elderly acoustic recording. However, here 
are my conclusions for what they are worth: (I) 1 
think Mr. Maddock is wrong about the possibility of 
the bass instrument on Mabel’s Dream being a trom- 
bone. If he can find me an Eb or an Ab bass trombone, 
then | will permit him to do what he likes with them 
(1 do not count the diabolical inventions of Brad 
Gowans as being true trombones). The presence of 
glissandi need not worry him ; the ones in question 
are perfectly feasible on a valved instrument of the 
tuba type (see below), either by half-valving or by 
pure lipping. Surely a trombone of the pitch he 
mentions would have recorded with almost the same 
quality as Ory’s Bb tenor in the front line ? 

(2) On first hearing the record | was inclined to 
agree with Brian Rust’s definition of ‘* unknown 
basoon."’ | thought it might have been one of those 
horrible great German Heckel basoons, or more 
probably contra-basoons, which are capable of bellow- 
ing like the very Bull of Bashan ! On further thoughts, 
and hearings, | considered this improbable. Is King 
Oliver likely to have made such a radical departure 
from his normal procedure ? Didn't he prefer the 
brass bass, or even the string bass as a substitute ? 
He might have liked the monstrous Conn contra-bass 
saxophone, but Rollini and Joe Rushton, the only 
people | can think of as being capable of handling such 
a ‘‘ machine,’’ were not available at the time. Further, 
I don’t think that there is any evidence to show that 
the reed;bass instruments were ever used in the 
rhythm section in jazz proper. 

(3) | will now endeavour to make a constructive 
suggestion. The instrument in question has a tone 
with more ‘‘ bite ’’’ to it than that which is used in 
other Oliver recordings, and which | think is un- 
mistakably a ‘‘ grunting-iron '’ or normal brass bass. 
Could the instrument in question have been a German 
‘* Bass-horn '’ or Helicon ? This instrument is of 
the same pitch as the norma! tuba, but, having a 
narrower bore, has a tone nearly approximating to 
that of the bass trombone. Also | seem to remember 
having seen pictures of them being played in some of 
the old Parade Bands.— ANTHONY MAVROGOR- 
DATO, London, W.11. 

Dear Sirs, 

We would certainly like to see the corrected Fats 
Waller listing printed in book form. Better yet if 
some pictures and articles could be included. Of 
course the ultimate would be a book on the order of 
Ulanov’s Ellington. But this is too much. We have 
been dreaming. Just print the booklet and we'll be 
glad to purchase one. 

We are out in the middle-west of the U.S., so far 
from the centres of jazz that we do not get to hear 
many of the really good jazzmen in person, so must 
enjoy them on records. However, we did get to hear 
the Louis Armstrong gang the other night by driving 
440 miles, and will get to hear Billie Holiday very soon 
by doing the same. She is one of our greatest favour- 
ites. Have only heard her sing one song on the radio 
since she was released, and of course she has not been 
able to make records since then on account of the ban. 
Our record companies are really releasing some of the 
worst corn from [5 to 20 years old that was ever put 
on wax. With all the wonderful jazz masters just 
laying in storage, it is pitiful. It seems to be what the 
general public wants though, so who can blame them 
for taking the money ? 

Incidentally, when we went to hear Armstrong we 
had him autograph the cover picture of himself on 
your Vo.. |, No. |. He was surprised to see it so far 
from home.—RAY and Vi GARDINER, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 

Dear Sirs, 

It is not often that a jazz magazine holds my interest 
for more than six months at a time, so you may take it 
that renewal of my subscription is an endorsement of 
the success of your magazine. 

Please convey my thanks to Messrs. Davis and Clarke 
for the work they are doing in the discographical field, 
and for their excellent article in the issue before last, 
in spite of the unpleasant sneers of Messrs. Lightly and 
Politely, disguised in the most pointless humour | have 
ever read. 

Mr. Maddocks’ drawings are really fine —I hope 
you will print many more — as to me they seem a very 
crue echo of the type of effects that we used to bring 
about with the old *‘ Gutbucket Six '’ in the early 
days of N.O. jazz in Birmingham. 
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If you could possibly persuade Mr. Snape to ‘‘ Snape 
Around ’’ in more readable English, | feel sure that 
the tone of your magazine would be improved. 
Perhaps you would like me to translate that for you ? 
— M. F. HALL, Morayshire. 


Dear Sirs, 

‘* There ought to be a Society for the prevention of 
cruelty to unfortunate provincial collectors,’’ who 
deal with some queer lads in London. This is no 
exaggeration, and | write to warn anybody who thinks 
all collectors are on the ‘‘ up and up.”’ 


| answered two apparently genuine advertisements 
in a well-known paper for jazz fans, the persons 
responsible offering to get any American discs on the 
current jazz market and at fairly decent prices. As the 
people concerned had advertised in a reputable 
magazine, and as one of them was a well-known 
collector, | acceded to the request for money in 
advance. 


In the first case, six months elapsed during which | 
didn’t even know whether Mr. X was still alive or not. 
After writing two letters with stamped and addressed 
envelopes enclosed, and not getting any reply, | 
contacted ‘‘ Collectors Corner ’’ in the M.M., and 
told them the story. Within a week a panic stricken 
Mr. X contacted me, explaining that the discs had 
been delayed, and assuring me that | would be inalmost 
immediate possession of them. 


This was four months ago, and in spite of a further 
fetter | am again faced with complete silence, and feel 
rather like a frustrated old age pensioner, awaiting a 
food parcel from abroad, and eyeing the postman with 
suspicion each time he passes by. 


in the case of Mr. Y, the explanation was that he had 
been let down in the States, but he assured me he 
would make good the money at the end of the month. 
This was the beginning of last May, and !’m still 
waiting. 
few suggestions then, for eliminating this foreign 
record racket. Pay no more than half the value of the 
discs as a deposit, and order no more than three until 
you can be sure everytiiing is on the level. Try and 
get a deadline for delivery, and if that is not forth- 
coming insist that the dealer keep in touch with you 
until your records do arrive. There is nothing more 
annoying than silence from a person who has some of 
your bank roll. 
if you begin to feel something phony is afoot, get in 
touch with JAZZ JOURNAL or ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner,”’ 
and if their efforts are unable to bring forth results, 


then there should be > black-listing scheme to keep, 


this type of character out of circulation. 


Established firms treat provincial customers very 
well, and the cases mentioned are limited to private 
individuals, fortunately few in number, but it is just 
as well to be wary, and if these few words help new 
collectors to be on their guard they have really 
— something.—DAVE WILSON, Edin- 

urgh. 


(continued from page 5) 


may account for some of the difference, but 
whatever the reason, the result is lamentable. 
The solos are uninspired, to say the least, 
the ensembles are ragged, and everybody 
seems to be bored by the whole proceedings 
and in a hurry to bring them to a close, for 
which one cannot altogether blame them. 
The drumming has an extraordinary timbre, 


undoubtedly exaggerated by faulty record- 


ing balance, and takes on a purely mechanical 
aspect of exceeding monotony that must have 
proved as depressing for the other players in 
the band as it does to the listener. At one 
point on Tailgate, the piano takes a solo 
which is almost drowned out by the guitar, 
producing quite a weird effect, reminiscent of 
The Ghost Of The Piano, of the giddy Confrey 
(or was it Mayerl ?) days. The Lyttelton 
Band can do so well that it should certainly 
not be represented on wax by such mediocre 
efforts as this, and | doubt if Tempo are very 
proud of their recording engineer’s work on 
this disc either. However, the record is 
unbreakable, which is something in these 
hard times. 


Drawn by 


NEW STYLE 


OWEN /MADDOCK. 
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(continued from page 6) 


trombone chorus (R. Rowan). Georgia 
Camp Meeting (RCP 3963) displays the tenor 
at his murkiest. The reverse, Ja-da tries hard 
to be even murkier but is saved by a logical 
and melodic trumpet passage. We shall 
Walk Thru’ The Streets (RCP 3964) is much 
better, a creditable effort considering the 
difficulties involved in playing a march with 
a group including a tenor. The rhythm 
section is, as usual, competent, especially on 
the reverse, Ugly Chile, which is the most 
successful of the session. 


These are, on the’ whole, the most dis- 
appointing Australian recordings I’ve heard. 
Analysing the faults of the band, | should say 
they ought not to try to be too versatile or 
ambitious, but find their own style, their 
best style, somewhere between Chicago and 
Dixieland, and stick to it. 


The remainder of the groups on my list 
are Melbourne outfits. One of these, Will 
Maclntyre’s Jazz Band, plays, or played, in a 
rather more ‘‘ Dixieland ’’ style than most 
of the other Melbourne bands. There is a 
very definite Bob Crosby flavour about their 
record of Josephine/St. Silas Shuffle (Ampers- 
and 7). On these two sides the balance is 
not good and one is startled by the powerful 
prominence of a technically brilliant guitarist, 
(Keith Cox) who unfortunately doesn’t quite 
understand jazz rhythm and accents the first 
and third beats in each bar! In spite of this 
the overall impression of the disc is very good, 
the trumpet lead is direct and full-toned, and 
if occasionally his phrasing lacks flexibility 
this is more than made up for by the logical 
and melodically interesting development of 
his solos and ensemble leads. The band also 
turns in very good work on the reverse, with 
the leader’s barrelhouse piano outstanding. 


A number of the same musicians have also 
appeared on the most recent jazz disc to 
come out of Australia, Careless Love and Beat 
Up Stomp by George Tack and his Knocked 
Out Characters on Ampersand 1203 (12-in.). 
Tack is a Chinese Australian clarinetist with 
a tone not unlike Wally Fawkes. With him 
on the disc are trumpet Tony Newstead and 
pianist Will Macintyre, plus a vastly improved 
Keith Cox on guitar —! speak here from a 
rhythmic point of view. Careless Love is 
nearly all ensemble ; the tension is very 
cleverly sustained in spite of the lack of 
trombone, and | am always surprised when 
the record finishes. The muted trumpet lead 
sits squarely on the beat, and drives the tune 
along with great power. Beat Up Stomp is yet 
another new tune on well-known lines, but 
is again successful due to the attack and 
conviction with which it is played. This 
Tack group seems to me the mast promising 
of all the younger Australian jazz bands. 


(Some more news of Australian records, by Doug. 
Whitton, will follow in a future issue). 
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(continued from page 8) 


Part 11 — Coloured and Coloured Style 
Bands. 


| have taken Buddy Bolden’s band as the 
root from which all other bands have grown, 
and while some doubt is now being expressed 
as to the quality of this group | think we may 
assume that they produced some kind of jazz. 
| wouldn’t accept Bunk Johnson’s word alone 
on this, as | think Bunk has an axe to grind, 
but as Mutt Carey and Jelly Roll Morton both 
say that Bolden had a good band, that’s 
enough for me. 


On the chart at the beginning of this article 
| have kept two sub-divisions on the coloured 
side, one for bands using one cornet, and one 
for Oliver’s two cornet group and other 
‘‘arranging jazz bands.’’ Even a cursory 
listening to the Creole band’s records will 
reveal that a pretty careful arrangement was 
kept to all through ; even the solos, what 
there are of them, are employed to add to the 
general effect. This by no means prevents the 
band from playing wonderful New Orleans 
music, they had an indescribable rocking 
swing which no other band has ever equalled, 
their musicianship was well up to standard and 
their sincerity and enthusiasm is undoubted. 
Oliver is well worth studying as an arranger, 
note the terrific effect obtained by the use of 
the driving third strain after the “‘ floating ”’ 
second on Canal Street Blues. | believe that 
this was no accident but a well worked out 
preconceived effect — and it certainly goes. 
The fact that pretty well all later bands used 
Oliver’s arrangements when playing the old 
Creole band numbers is sufficient tribute to 
the King’s efforts in this field. 


Music Based on Jazz Practice. 


| have placed Morton’s groups in the line 
of the Oliver band simply because Jelly Roll 
carried jazz arranging a stage further. Where 
Oliver had arranged for his band, Morton 
arranged numbers to suit himself and then 
got a band that could interpret his works as 
he wanted. Being the undoubted genius that 
he was, Jelly Roll achieved some terrific 
effects like this, and if, as Max Jones says, he 
had carried on his work in the orchestral 
field, ‘‘ He might well have opened a whole field 
of music based on jazz practice instead of 
European theory.” Morton failed in this, but 
he has left behind him some wonderful solo, 
and band records—anda tradition. This tradi- 
tion, | feel may be taken up and developed by 
Art Hodes. Hodes’s records with his 
Chicagoans show that this man is now 
arranging small band jazz in a style something 
between that of Oliver and that of Morton. 
Hodes has one advantage over the early jazz 
musicians, he has an abstract interest in jazz 
as weli as a certain natural jazz feeling. If he 
only continues his work, and at present there 
seems to be no reason why he shouldn’t, | 


think and hope that he may take over where 
Morton left off, with, we may hope, something 
of the result envisaged by Max Jones. | am 
coming to believe that this is where any 
future for jazz must lie. | once thought that 
bands like the Watters, Lyttelton or Bell 
groups, (in Oliver’s direct line) might do 
enough for jazz by starting a New Orleans 
revival ; now, however, | think that jazz must 
move forward if it is to survive, not along the 
path to ‘‘ rebop,’’ but along some track of 
its own ; a track Morton started to follow. 


"If Hodes (or anyone else) will only go on from 


where Jelly Roll left off, anything may happen; 
otherwise | fear that jazz is doomed to a 
gradual extinction. All of which means that 
Hodes’s importance cannot be over-estima- 
ted. 


Allowing for the influence of their leaders, 
New Orleans bands with one cornet or trum- 
pet have played in much the same style from 
Keppard right through to Ory’s Creole band. 
Louis superimposed his style on the purer 
New Orleans styles of Dodds and Ory in the 
Hot Seven, giving us great Armstrong, if less 
traditional music. To mention another 
leader, Clarence Williams left his indelible 
mark on his various groups particularly when 
they were playing his own compositions. A 
testimony to the “‘ infinite variety ’’ possible 
in the New Orleans style is that all these 
bands have a distinct personality of their own, 
although playing the same type of music. 
How different from the swing bands! For 
particularly wonderful integration listen to 
the Dodds Washboard band’s records, and 
note the remarkable bass, which, while still 
highly rhythmical, blends in with the front 
line instruments giving a rather unusual and 
definitely exciting effect. 


(this article will be concluded next month) 


363 | Promise You... B. Crosby. 
Three Medleys From Para- 
mount Pictures . B. Crosby. 
364 Nobody Knows The 
Troubles I’ve Seen . C. Barnet. 
Old Fashioned Love . E. Heywood. 
365 Embraceable You/What 
Is This Thing Called 
Love ... King Cole Trio. 
Into Each Life/it. Don't 
Mean A Thing... ... E. Fitzgerald. 


366 Backo’ Town Blues ... L. Armstrong. 
Georgia Brown/Sheik Of 
Araby B. Goodman’s Five. 
367 Malaguena ... A. Kostelanetz. 
Impressions of Basie . A. Kostelanetz. 


368 Why Do They Call A 
Private A Private . E. Merman. 
Alec Templeton’s . 
sions ... A. Templeton, 
369 Harvard Blues... C. Basie. 
Apple Honey as W. Herman. 
370 Get Aboard Chillun’ 


Walking in The Light .. 
Ac-cen-tuate The Positive 
[Fellow in 


Deep River Boys. 


sie . Pied Pipers, J. Mercer 


371 Guy Lombardo Medley .. . G. Lombardo. 
Pagliacci-vesti la Giubba_ V. Monroe. 
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—DISC 
CATALOGUE 


By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART VI. 


Clementine/There’ll Be A 
Hot Time In Berlin . 

Magic Is The Moonlight/ 
| Dream Of You ; 

Summer Holiday 


I'm Making Believe/Foo A 
Little Ballyhoo | 
Twilight Time/Tico Tico 
| Realise Now/Baby Ain’t 
| Good To You 
Miss er In San 
Antoine 


Laughing Song/I Ko Maku 
Don't You Notice Any- 
thing Now/I’ll See You 
In My Dreams 


Last Round-up 

Fish Market 

| Like To Riff/Smiles 

Three Little — 
schmitts 

American Doughboy/ 
There’s Nothing In 
Front of the 

Unentitled 


Pee Wee Speaks 

Chanson Boheme 

Paloma/La Morena de ny 
Copla 

ences Girl Medley 
Parts | and Il 

We Know/The 
Lady InRed . 

There Goes That Song/ 
Steel Guitar Rag 

The Great Big Saw /Cock- 
tails For Two ... 

Barbershop Medley 

Sentimental Journey 

Hawaiian Sunset 

Fétes 


Overture To Prometheus 


Let Me Love You Tonight/ 
Just Close Your Eyes... 
When | Marry/My Blue 
Heaven 
My Heart Sings/Singing In 
he Rain 
Waltz/Alice Blue 


Gow 
The Old Ark/Ezekial Saw 
The Wheel 


Flow Gently Sweet Aften 

That Old Feeling/Ain't 
Goin’ No Place 

Casanova’s Lament/I’m 
Sorry | Made You Cry 

Hop Skip Jump/Mainstem 

For Dancers Only/White 
Heat 

Let’s Sing A Song About 
Susie/Up Up Up 

1 Don’t Want To Love 
You/Swamp Fire 

Time Waits For No One 

Tired Little Teddy Bear/ 
Shavetail 

Some of These Days/How 
Ya Gone to Keep ’em 

Lullaby of 
You Is ? 

It’s a Sin To Tell a Lie/ 
Oh! Frenchy 

Paper Lor- 
raine 

! Surrender 

One Sweet Letter /Sweet- 
hearts on Parade 

Brunnhildes Immolation 

Liebestod 

Jungle Drums 


Three Little Words/No- 


body's Baby 


. B. Crosby, D. Shore. 


. A. Russel. 
. 17 Skymen, 178th 
A.A.F. 


. C. Calloway. 


Three Suns. 


. K. Cole Trio. 


. B. Wills Texas Play- 


boys. 
H. Owens. 


... A. Russel. 
. B. Crosby. 
... G. Krupa. 
. C. Barnet. 


. ULS.A.A.F. Band. 


. U.S.A.A.F. Band. 


B. Goodman’s Five. 
. M. Spanier. 
. G. Swarthout. 


N, M. Chayne. 
. A. Kostelanetz. 


T. Dorsey. 


H. James. 


. S. Jones. 
. D. Liebert. 
. L. Brown. 


S. Kaye 


ye. 
. Phil. Symph. Orch. 


Phil. 
of New York. 

F. Sinatra. 

B. Williams. 

G. Lombarde. 

G. Miller. 

Jordan 

Szath! Myri Orchestra. 


Lee. 


J. Teagarden. 
D. Ellington. 


. J, Lunceford. 
Merry Macs. 


Three Suns. 
W. Herman. 


R. Scott. 

S. Tucker, E. Cantor. 
. Andrews Sisters. 

F. Waller. 


. King Cole Trio. 
C. Spivak. 


. L. Hampton. 
Toscanini and N.B.C. 
Symph. Orchestra. 

A. Shaw. 


. Dorsey. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th February. 


All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


S — For Sale. 


N — New. G — Good. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 9. 


T — For Trade. 
A — For Auction. 


DISPOSALS. 
AMERICAN /ENGLISH. BEATTY, JOSEPHINE. 
Swing, Jazz, Bop Many 3/- PHI Early Every Morn/Nobody Knows Way Any S/T STO 
CALIFORNIAN RAMBLERS. BECHET, SIDNEY. 
Sheik Araby /Dance Aco F 2/- WHE What a Dream/Chant in Night Vo04575 S/T STO 
CROSBY, BOB. Sidney’s Blues/Make a Pallet BB8509 S/T STO 
Jazz Band Ball/G. Terrace DeE N Si? STE Limehouse Blues ue . Vi27600 S/T STO 
Come Back, Papa oy Love DeE E S/f STE Laughin’ in Rhythm ... Vi27663 S/T STO 
Hh Ain't What re the One V-D G 5/6 STE Any pre | PED 
FOX, ROY. ENGLISH RECORDS. 
2 slag Moocher/Commentary DeE G 2/6 WHE Many, s.a.e. list S/T PHI 
FRENCH LABELS. FOUR CROTCHETS. 
SW, Blue Star, s.a.e. lists N 7/6 PHI St. Louis Blues/I Heard RZ1728 PED 
KEPPARD, FRED JOHNSON, MARGARET. 
Stock Yard/Salty Dog AFG N 12/6 STE Chop Your Suey Made a Fool OK8193 S/T STO 
MOTEN, BENNIE. KEPPARD, FREDDIE. 
Toby /Moten Swing (crack) ... BB N 2/6 STE Stock Strut Salty Dog 2 UHCA PED 
O.D.J.B. LAWRENCE, GERTRUDE. 
St. Louis Blues/Jazz Me Blues VG 10/- NEV Several DeE, HMV, e E/N S/T STE 
OLIVER, KING. MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS. 
Ain’t Gonna Tell/Room — ‘ wa HJICA N 14/- NEV High Society DeE BRA 
Jazzin’ Babies /(O. Tux. Rag) HJICA N 14/- NEV NOBLE, RAY. 
PARHAM, TINY BOOTS, BUDDIES. Many HMV, B, BD, C series.. E/N NEV 
Blue Island Blues /San Anto BB e T/A STE RAINEY, MA. 
POWERS, OLLIE MEADE, *Lux LEWIS. Stack O’ Lee/Yonder Comes tas aa Jazz BRA 
Play That Thing Honky Tonk T. AFG N 12/6 STE RUSSELL, LUIS. 
R.A.F. DANCE ORCHESTRA. Sweet Mumtaz/29th & D. Oriole PED 
Blues C Minor/Bus. Unusual rte yes DeE G 2/- WHE SISSLE, NOBLE. 
RAINEY, MA. Roil On M./Who'd Ya Do ... aie ame Any S/T STO 
See See Rider/Jealous Heart AFG N 12/6 STE Under Creole Moon ... Del53 S/T STO 
SHAW, ARTIE. Can’t Live Harlem/What Love Did De778 S/T STO 
Blues | and 2 HMV 3/- WHE Bandanna Days/Wild About Harry Vr552 S/T STO 
Blues | and 2 bse ae pas see PaE E 3/- WHE SMITH, MAMIE. 
St. James’ Infirmary ... ie seb HMV E 3/- WHE Lady Luck/Kansas Man OK4926 S/T STO 
STONE, LEW. SMITH, TRIXIE. 
Music Goes Round (Unissued) G 4/6 WHE My Unusual Man De7489 S/T STO 
WALLER, FATS. No Good Man... De7617 S/T STO 
Please Keep in Dreams/1000 Dreams E T/A STE STONE, LEW. 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE BLUE 5 (LOUIS) BECHET), Some Decca issues... E/N NEV 
Cake Walking Babies /Jazz Lips 5 N 14/- NEV TAYLOR, EVA. 
Mandy/Little Bluebird CoA N 15/- NEV Irresistible Blues /Jazzin’ Babies OK or PaE STO 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE RHYTHM RASCALS. UNISSUED TESTS. 
Organ Grinder Blues Ain't Too Old PaA N 15/- NEV Any with S. Bechet... S/T STO 
U.S. RECORD CATALOGUES. WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 
S.A.E. list, BB, Vic., etc. N Sale NEV Cat/Kansas Man OK4925 : 
chin’ Heart/Nobody’s usiness OK4966 
3 ASTAIRE, FRED. WANTED. N.O. Hop Scop Blues OK4975 ST 
V. B1000 onl E/N NEV House Rent/Texas Moaner ... OK8!71 S/T STO 
Honky Tonk Town, B master only 340 DeE S/T STO Slow and Easy/Mellow Blues HMV BRA 
HIT 3134. 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


* 


FULL STOCK OF 
JAZZ - SWING - POPULAR : 
AND 
CLASSICAL RECORDS 
IN ALL MAKES. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 


RECORDING STUDIO 
213, Bromley’ Road, 


LONDON, S.E. 6. 


FOREIGN DISCS, H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST, 
PARLO, BRUNS., TEMPO, ESQUIRE, Etc. 


LISTS ISSUED MONTHLY. 
PROMPT POSTAL SERVICE. 


A REAL COLLECTOR’S SERVICE. 
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EDINBURGH RHYTHM CLUB.—Weekly Meetings 
O Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Skating Club, Broughton St. Lane, 
Edinburgh. 
CAMEO MODERN JAZZ CLUB, 55, Godwin 
Street, Bradford. Meetings Sunday 2-5 p.m. 
Oo O LEEDS RHYTHM CLUB, Hotel Metropole, 
LYTHAM ST. ANNES RHYTHM CLUB—23, Ansdell Leeds, 1. Meetings Sundays 7-30 p.m. 
Road North, Lytham, St. Annes. Meetings Ist and 3rd |————— O 
Sundays, Toc H. ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. 
MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 
7-30, Clarendon Hotel, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
NOTTINGHAM RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Twice ‘5 
On Monthly. Apply: STATON, 4, Melrose Av., Sherwood, =. 
Nottingham. 
Oo NOTTINGHAM RHYTHM CLUB, Gladstone Club, St. 
Ann's Well Road.—Meetings at 6-30 p.m. on Saturdays, 
‘ | * | February 19th, Marcn 19th, April 23rd. 
BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Wed- 
nesdays 7-30, Old Stone Cross Hotel, Dale End, j 
Birmingham. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meet- 
ings Fridays, Cranbrook Arms, S.E. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB— 
Meetings Sundays 7-30, Cooks Ferry 
Inn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 


SWANNAGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings 
Mondays 7-30, Burt's Corner House, Swannage. O 


| 


O 


SOUTHAMPTON RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings 
Fridays, Cotswold Hotel, Portswood Junction, 
Southampton, 7-30. 


A ROVER’S GUIDE TO THE RHYTHM 


Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Peisall, Staffs. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Mondays - Saturdays, Mack's Restaurant, 
100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


No. | JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 
7-30, Trades Union Hall, 12, Great, 
Newport Street. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meet- 
ings Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, High 
Road, Wood Green. 


CLUBS. 
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